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THE LADY AND THE MIRROR, |rent’s humble cabin; ‘Mother, when people die 


A DIALOGUE, 
BY MISS MARGARET G———< 


LADY. 


Mirror! mirror! canst thou show 


Wher 
Show 


e my greatest charms do glow? 
me where my beauty hes— 


Whether in my cheek or eyes? 
Tell me with what witching grace 


I had 
How 
So to 


Lady! 
Stand 


best adorn my facet? 

to act, and how to move, 

gain the young men’s love? 
MIRROR: 

lady! turn and flee; 

not thus to gaze on me: 


Turn thee to the sacred book, 


In wh 
Thou 
Loath 
Then, 
As to 


ose pages, if thoul’t look, 
wilt see thyself unclean, 
some, vile, and stained with sin. 
go learn thee so to move, 
gain thy Saviour’s love. 
LADY. 


Mirror! mirror! tell me how 
These dark ringlets fit my brow; 


now 
With 
How 


this golden chain will deck, 
its shine, my ivory neck; 
these sparkling diamonds show, 


On this bosom of the snow; 


liow 
Blend 
How 
On th 


the lilly and the rose 

, my beauty to compose; 
this gaudy robe will shine 
is comely form of mine. 


Say! will not this gay attire 


Make 


mankind my form admire? 
MIRROR, 


Lady! lady! turn away, 


Nota 
Wilt 


moment longer stay; . 
thou stand here to admire, 


*Till thy soul is all on fire 


With 
While 


thy charms? Nay! turn and fly, 
2 fair hope is lingering nigh; 


Ere old age, with withering breath, 
Points thee to the house of death; 


Ere tl 
On th 
Ere tl 


ie raven locks that play 
y forehead, have turned gray; 
1e gold corrodes with rust, 


Or the diamonds turn to dust; 


Ere tl 


iy gentle, heaving breast, 


In the still, cold earth shall rest; 
Where the cheeks of rosy dye, 


Bligh 


ted in the grave, shal] lie; 


Where the worms so sweetly prey 


On th 


y beauty’s sad decay; 


Where thy comely forin is meet 


For tl 


1e Shroud and winding sheet. 


Lady! turn from me thy face; 
Speed thee to a throne of grace, 
Where in that pure blood once spilt, 


Thou 


may’st wash away thy guilt; 


Where the lamb’s celestial bride 


With 
The 
He th 


white raiment is supplied. 
thou’lt be thy Lord’s desire;— 
y beauty will admire. 


THE FIELDING FAMILY, 
OR A TALE OF POVERTY AND VIRTUE. 


‘Mother 
old, who, 


thoughtful 


BY JEWFINWICK, ESQ. 


CHAPTER 1, 
,” said a sweet little girl of five years 
for the last fifteen minutes, had been 
ly looking out of the door of the pa- 





and go to the good place, will some be poor and 
some be rich?’ 

‘No, my daughter, there will be no difference 
there,’ said the mether; ‘those who are so happy 
as to get to that blissful place, will all be rich; 
but their riches will not consist in houses, or lands, 
or money, or in any thing that this world calls 
richest They will be rich in the presence and 
smiles of their Creator, and in the enjoyment of 
eternal life. It is to be feared that those persons 
who have such an abundance of the good things 
of this life, will never get entrance there; their 
minds are so taken up with the world, that they 
care for little else; and worldly wealth is unknown 
in Heaven. But what made you ask me that, my 
child?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ said little Clarissa, ‘of Mr. 
Arthurs, and what little Jane said to me last eve- 
ning.’ 

‘What was that?’ enquired the mother. 

‘When she was down here last evening, while 
we were out in the yard together, she talked a 
great deal about her father’s fine house, and the 
fine things they had in it; and talked about our old 
house, and the old chairs; and asked me if I would 
not like to have a fine cushioned sofa to sit on, in- 
stead of my little stool; and wear fine clothes like 
she had, in place of my calico frock and check 
apron.” . 

These words, spoken, as they were, in tender- 
ness and childlike innocence, found way into the 
sensitive bosom of Clarissa’s mother, who with 
difficulty replied: 

‘Well, my dear little daughter, perhaps it is 
better for you as itis. If you were in the place of 
Jane Arthurs, you might indeed wear fine clothes, 
and live in a more splendid house; but what would 
all that profit you In the end? When we reflect 
that we are only to live here for a few years at 
most, and then to pass into another world to exist 
forever, either in happiness or misery; it will be 
but little difference how we live here, so that we 
only obtain a better home in the world to come. 
Nor either do the wealthy always enjoy the great- 
est degree of happiness in this world. Perhaps 
your poor blind father has more comfort of mind, 
and enjoys more real pleasure, than Mr. Arthurs 
with all his wealth and fine things.’ 

‘Mother,’ said little Clarissa, at the same time 
running up to her, ‘1 would not be Jane Arthurs 
for all her father owns; for she is a bad, naughty 
girl; she will say bad words, and will get mad at 
her playmates, and will pout a whole day.’ 

It was with some mingled emotions which a 
mother alone can feel and appreciate, when she 
finds that her virtuous precepts have taken deep 
root in the minds of her offspring, that little Cla- 
rissa’s mother heard these precepts drop from the 
infant lips of her daughter; and while she tenderly 
embraced her, a mother’s tears mingled with the 
kiss that was imprinted on her ruby cheek. 

While Clarissa and her mother were thus con- 
versing, Mr. Fielding, (for that was the name of 
Clarissa’s father,) who was sitting in his armed 
chair, the relic of nearly half a century, was lis- 
tening with much attention and no little emotion. 
He heard, with heartfelt satisfaction, that pure 
and pious sentiment of his wife; and when the 
closing remarks of his daughter fell on his ear, he 
could not restrain the grateful tear that trickled 
down his deeply furrowed cheek. He felt that the 
virtuous sentiments he had endeavored to incul- 
cate in the minds of his children, had produced 
the desired effect; and in this affecting Kittle cir- 





cumstance, he recognized an amiable trait in the 
disposition of his child, that promised much for 
coming years. Perhaps at this moment, there was 
more pure unmingled feelings of real happiness 
pervading the hosom of this humble parent, than 
all which wealth or pomp can produce. 

Mr. Fielding had known better days. At the 
early age of nineteen, he married an amiable and 
accomplished young lady, with whom he was fa- 
miliar from infancy, and with whom he had re- 
ciprocated the warmest affection from their earliest 
childhood days. Soon aftor their kindred spirits 
were united, they resolved to seek their fortune 
and future home in a newer country. Bidding a 
final farewell to their friends and the cherished 
scenes of their nativity, they emigrated from the 
eastern part of New Jersey, to the more rude and 
uncultivated region in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania. 

With no kind friend to counsel or assist them, 
or nothing to buoy up their spirits under the doubt- 
ful prospects of the future, but the warmest, purest, 
and most exalted affection, they commenced the 
world. At length, by unremitting industry and 
strict economy, they were enabled to purchase a 
beautiful farm, and erect a neat comfortable dwell- 
ing on the pleasant banks of the Monongahela. 
Here for many years they coutinued to reside, en- 
joying all the blessings of a rural and social life; 
every year added more to their store of earthly 
goods; every year brought something new to adorn 
their parlor, or added another convenience to their 
already beautiful location. With each year, their 
bright prospects became still brighter, until at 
length they found themselves at the head of an in- 
teresting family of seven children. But alas! the 
arrow of misfortune, dipped in the bitterest gall, 
soon entered this happy family, and produced the 
most mournful change. At the earnest solicita- 
tion of a friend, Mr. Fielding was induced to go 
his security, while he entered deeply into some 
wild speculations, This turned out unfavorable; 
and this happy home, this paradise of domestic 
felicity, was sacrificed to appease the ceaseless 
cravings of some heartless creditors. Soon after 
this melancholy event, his two eldest sons, youn 
men of the fairest prospects and most brilliant 
talents, were taken to their final home. 

Thus afflicted in his family, and bereaved of his 
comfortable home, the hard earnings of twenty 
long years, Mr. Fielding was forced to commence 
the world anew. But from this time, every thing 
appeared to go wrong. Death again entered the 
neighborhood in which he resided, and like the 
bower visiter, appeared to choose the fairest and 
most beautiful flowers.” Within three years of the 
misfortunes just mentioned, three more of his fam- 
ily had found a resting place in the cold grave.— 
These, truly, were heavy afflictions, and to many 
persons would have proved more than human na- 
ture could bear. But Mr, and Mrs. Fielding were 
Chrtsrians. ‘They had early been taught to place 
their reliance and confidence in Him who knoweth 
all things; who giveth and who taketh away. It 
was this reliance on the Most High, that enabled 
tiem to bear up unde> their trying difficulties and 
repeated misfortunes. 

Notwithstanding these sad reverses, Mr. Field- 
ing would have surmounted the angry waves of 
misfortune, had it not been for another accident, 
which befell him soon afterwards, and which 
blasted all his hopes and prospects. | 

The dwelling house of Mr. Arthurs eaught fire 
one night, while the family were immerse in the 
profoundest sleep. Mr. Fielding first discovered, 
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and gave the alarm. In the hurry and confusion! Mrs. Fielding was unable to make an immedi- | herself, and which almost every evening she sung 
of the moment, Mr. Arthurs for some time forgot) ate answer; but after a few moments, she replied: |at Caroline’s grave: I 
his two daughters, one of whom was Jane, before; ‘Yes, my daughter, I certainly will; and in this en ee See ee eve 
mentioned, who slept in an upper story. All hopes manner, perhaps, you will learn as fast as you or om wile : ety * r ills anc 
for their rescue were now lost, as the house was could at school.’ Niohtl - ye el — cn; a Ic 
, Me sa . ‘ ag OF eS ghtly o’er it, 1 shall keep vs 
completely wrapped in flames, and one part of the, ‘Then, mother, I can do many little things for Fond roumsithranse of thee ott Wi 
roof had already fallen in. Moved by the piercing you, and attend to father, and take care of little le ST oe oF = han 
cries of the mother for her only daughters, Mr. sisters,’ added Clarissa. Soon thy days were ended here, Cli 
Fielding rushed through the flames, and succeed- In this manner, William and Clarissa spent _ All thy mourning days below; y 
ed in gaining the room. In his return, the floor their time. They would read their books to their Searcely had’st thou known a tear, wit 
gave way. ‘The little girls escaped without much blind father; and William, by the assistance of his Searcely heard of pain or woe.. he | 
injury, but Mr. Fielding was so seriously injured father, soon became master of his arithmetic, and Shish, went sheaiad enaiiiied seal hat 
by the fall and fire together, that in one year af- a tolerably good grammar. Clarissa assisted her Thou : tf ee Agee «a aon aa 
terwards he lost his sight and the use of one of mother in the household affairs, while William Far abo = “ath ise a a ‘ 
his arms. chopped and carried the wood, and did the er- Thy ba Pe WR a a a rs ofte 
Gratitude, gentle reader, you will say, would rands. A few books still remained, the relies of bet- 7 FORE SPE amas Miete.. hai 
dictate that Mr. Arthurs should make ample pro- ter days,which William would read by the fire-light We a few more days remain, Sa, 
vision for the maintenance of Mr. Fielding and to the family; while Mr, Fielding would often open | In this friendless world to roam; ‘ 
his famity. That he should not only be supported, the rich treasures of his mind, and entertain, for Then will we triamphant reign the 
bat amply rewarded, hy the man who was under an hour or two at a time, his attentive children, With thee in thy blissful home.. up 
such great obligations to him; for it was by Mr.. Mr. and Mrs. Fielding spared no pains, or ne- hits sie, Wiaiiaal aiid dasa 
Fielding that Mr. Arthurs himself was first rescued glected no opportunity, to cultivate the tempers r i Pena paca ie J ve bills kin 
from the flames, and subsequently his two only and dispositions of their children. They early Nichtly bo t 1 Pees Aen — fec 
daughters. But must I tell you that this Mr. Ar- taught them to be strictly honest and true. And : Fond r e: 4 » iS ve thes still rer 
thurs.was a stranger to the finer feelings of hu- while they endeavored to form their characters by eee oe See oun : 
manity? That ingratitude, the darkest, f vilest every virtuous principle, they failed not to caution Clarissa could sing like a nightingale; her voice yo 
passion of man’s bosom, was no uncouth thing to them against the evil propensities of their nature, | was as sweet and as clear as that of the robin pa 
him; but that he could press it to his bosom with and the vices, snares, and false, though bewitch-| which was accustomed to sing her matin song on all 
the warmest tenderness, and embrace and nurture ing charms of the world. Every morning and |q branch of the beautiful sugar tree, under which 
it with all the affection of his own dear legitimate’ evening, William and Clarissa alternately read a| she then sat. ‘The scenery around her was truly 
offspring? But, gentle reader, a sordid love of chapter in the old family bible; when they all | romantic, as well as beautiful. The cabin of Mr in 
wealth and a generois feeling of gratitude, can would kneel down, and Mr. Fielding would direct viet. . 


Fielding was situated at the foot of a hill, down go 


re ; ‘ > , ° . . - 
never exist together in the same bosom—they are which a gentle rivulet wound its way, and mur- 


the hearts of his children above, and invoke the 
incompatible. 


' choicest blessings upon them. 


Ps 3 ‘ .. |mured near the cabin door. A dense forest of in 
Though Mr. Arthurs was immensely rich, and) In this happy manner, this interesting family | timber surrounded the house. The side of the hill fo 
had every thing at his command, yet the only-re-| continued to spend their time in their lonely dwel-| was covered with sturdy oaks; the beautiful bot H 
eompense he gave Mr. Fielding and his bereaved | ling, shut out from the world, and almost from So-|tom at itsebase was a most enchanting grove of m 
family, was the privilege of living in an old log) cicty. But the cold hand of death seemed to fol-| suoar trees; and about half a mile off eould be seen 
house of his, free of rent. The support and ed-) low them, and to sport with their misfortunes.— | some majestic syeamores that stood alone the ol 
ueation of her family now devolved on Mrs.| One of the twins, Caroline, inher fourth year, was | hanks of the ercek. Where Clarissa sat, was in w 
Fielding. Her family now consisted of one son,| called to her better home. By the assistance of | full view of her parents’ cabin, in the door of he 
William, and three daughters, Clarissa, and two! some kind neighbors, a grave was dug, and the | which now were seated Mr. and Mrs. Fielding. A ot 
twins, Amelia and Caroline, little more than a infant buried beneath a sngar tree, a few rods from | solemn stillness hung over the scene. Not a oy 
year old. Mrs. Fielding accomplished this by} their dwelling. The sacred place was often vis-| breath disturbed the leaves, or moved among the pr 
sewing and spinning for some families of the! ited by Clarissa; and little Amelia would spend | branches of the trees. The full bright moon had T 
neighborhood.. Among others, she did considera-| hours together in fixing and arranging the wild | arisen a few degrees above the eastern horizon, re 
ble work for the family of Mr. Arthurs, for which’ flowers and wild vines, which, by the care of her | peeping through every opening in the dense tim- hi 
she received many little necessaries of life. ‘This) older sister, had been planted over the grave. ber, and casting shadowy phantoms over the grave fr 
ave occasion for the members of Mr. Arthurs’| Jt was one pretty moonlight night in the month | and around the two sisters. The clear: voice of b 
amily frequently to visit the humble dwelling of, of September, that Clarissa, leading her younger | Clarissa echoed on the side of the hill, and rolled ti 
Mr. Fielding. It was on one of these visits that! sister, had sought this endearing place. Seating | far along the bottom; it seemed as if Nature, de- W 
little Jane used the words which gave rise to the herself at the head of her sister’s grave, she in- | lighted, was listening in deep silence to the sweet P 
conversation we have related, between Clarissa dulged her mind for a few moments in sofhe seri- | tones of her voice. 


and her mother. | ous reflections. Clarissa had just repeated her verses for the y 











oN ‘I wish little sissy had not died,’ said Amelia; | tyirq time, and was about to waken her sister,. B 
CRAPTER 1. , | ‘L have no person to play with me now; how glad | when she heard a noise behind her. She turned . 
For three years after the care of her family de-! we would be, if sissy would come walking along }.44 beheld a voune man ap sroachine her . 
volved upon Mrs. Fielding, she was enabled to! the path there! Oh! how we would talk and play iS oe — sen a p 
send her children to a common school about a mile as we did before she died, under this sugy tree! Sweet songstress,’ said he, ‘often have 1 lis- ir 
from their dwelling. Buther limited means would, Won’t sissy come back to see us soon?’ tened . —— heavenly voice; night after night tr 
permit of this no longer. At the end of the last’ ‘No, sissy will never come back to see us; but have & — eer fa i sah hymn, and n 
quarter, Clarissa brought home her books, with a| if we are good when we die, we will go to see her.’ ss se y ae yelteve that any but an angel could h 
sad heart; for she dearly loved her school, and | ‘Me wish I would die, and go where sissy is.’ | P? ey such rapturous — Your voice has 
more dearly loved:her book. Clarissa was a3live-| «You should not wish that, sissy; it is wrong to | ntere: fa bosom, and stole away my heart. Par- |, 
ly and as sweet a girl as ever breathed. She| wish so,’ said Clarissa, while she stooped down, don me toes — myself upon you; for | . 
would hasten home from her school, and entering| and parting the jet black curls that hung profusely captivated by your voice, I wandered on, uncon~ , 
her humble cabin with a countenance as mild and| about her sister’s cheek, affectionately kissed her. |S!0US of my footsteps, till [ found myself in your } 
’ as innocent as the summer rose, yet bright with} ‘Why, mother says sissy lives in better place —_ t 
the wonted joyfulness of her heart, would imme-| than we do; she has no sickness there—nothing to Clarissa was surprised, astonished, and con- f 
diately kiss her fond parents; while her prattling| make her cry, but is always singing.’ founded. ‘The young man’s appearance was so 1 
tongue would have a thousand things to say, and| ‘I know,’ answered Clarissa, ‘little Caroline | unexpeeted, so mysterious, and his words were so t 
as many interesting questions to ask. But this| has a better home than we have, and is much hap- | singular, she knew not what tosay ordo. Before ‘ 
evening there was a sadness visible in her cown-| pier than we are; but it is wrong for us to wish to|she had recovered from her surprise, the young | \ 
jenance; her tongue had lost its merriment, and| die; for it was God that gave us life, and placed | man had stolen a kiss from her pale check, and , 
the tears flowed freely down her cheeks, ax she| us here, and we should not wish to die till he|then disappeared amid the foliage of the trees. : 
pressed her lips to those of her mother. . wants to take us away.” When she came: to herself, she could scarcely be- 
Well, mother,’ said little Clarissa, at length} Thus Clarissa continued to converse with her |lieve it was real—nothing but imagination, or per- 
‘ 


ing, if J cannot go to school, I will wad my | sister, and answer the many questions she put to |haps a transient dream. She arose, and soon the 

pete Sac and when I get old enough, ¥ will! her; till little Amelia became weary, and laying |two sisters were seated beneath the paternal roof; 

take brother's copy book, and write after his cop-} her head down in the lap of her sister, fell fast |but there was something imprinted on the mind of | j 

ies; and you wil) heax me Say my geography, will| asleep. In this situation, Clarissa sung the fol-|Clarissa that time could not erase—the young, 
+ hd 


yout lowing verses, which, no doubt, she had composed "man’s appearance, his words, and actions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Three weeks afterwards, in the dusk of the 
evening, Clarissa anda young man of fine appear- 
ance and no inconsiderable fortune, were seated on 
a log at a short distance from her parents’ cabin. 
With one arm, he encircled her waist, and in one 
hand he firmly held the fair, delicate fingers of 
Clarissa. 

‘Tell me for the last time,’ said the young man, 
with a degree of earnestness that plainly indicated 
he had considerable at stake in the answer; ‘if you 
have changed your mind, or if you are still of the 
same opinion?’ 

‘My mind remains unchanged; and, as I have 
often told you, Henry, I cannot accept of your 
hand with my present feelings,’ answered Claris- 
sa, in a firm, yet mild and respectful manner. 

‘Then you ruin one who loves you more dearly 
than all things else; and wilfully bring misery 
upon yourself and parents.’ 

Clarissa made no answer; and Henry, mista- 
king this for a favorable impression, arose to his 
feet, and speaking with much warmth and appa- 
rent feeling, continued— 

‘Answer me again, and for the last time—will 


you mg my hand, and make me, yourself, and | 


parents, 
all wretched?’ 

‘I cannot, Henry,’ was the answer. 

Henry turned indignantly and left her, mutter- 
ing to himself, as he walked away, ‘By all that’s 
good and bad, she shall rue it!” 

He had scarcely left her, when Clarissa burst 
into tears; but they were not tears of repentance; 
for with all her endeavors, she could not love 
Henry Arthurs; and without love, she dare not 
marry him. 


| 
i] 
Henry Arthurs was a young mana few years 


older than Clarissa, who had fallen deeply in love 
with her. He loved her from the first time he 


had seen her; and his passion grew warmer and | 


stronger at hearing her sing her verses at the 


grave of little Caroline, until he ventured to ap-. 


proach her on the evening we have mentioned.— 
Though his fortune was great, and his features 
rather prepossessing, yet Clarissa could not love 
him. Her heart was so pure, and her bosom so 
free from any thing evil or vicious, that nothing 
but virtue could command her esteem and affec- 
tion. And Henry Arthurs, she was convinced, 
was devoid of almost every virtuous trait and dis- 
position. 

Although he professed the warmest affection, 
yet she had reason to think he sought the mere 
gratification of his passions. And should she 
marry him, she had no assurance that his love 
would continue, or that he would remember her 
parents; and to live in the midst of plenty and 
luxury, while they wanted, would be the highest 
misery. Under these considerations, she could 
not love him, and felt it to be her duty to reject 
him, let the consequences be what they might. 

The night was far spent when Clarissa returned 
to her bed; and even when she had laid down, 
sleep for a long time refused to calm her troubled 
bosom. At length, when ‘nature’s sweet restorer’ 
had closed her eye-lids, she dreamed a man entered 
their lonely cabin, and after binding the whole 
family together, drove them before him into the 
midst of a vast forest, then disappeared, and left 
them to their fate. No house or signs of human 
society, could be discerned. They knew not 
whither to go. Soon the heavens were overspread 
with dark frightful clouds—the rain fell in torrents 
—the lightning flashed incessantly, here and there 
splintering a sturdy son of the forest; the hideous 
yells of wolves and panthers responded to the con- 
stant roarings of the thunder. Suddenly a dove 
appeared, carrying in its beak a-luminous sub- 
stance. It lit on the shoulder of Clarissa, and 
intimated to the little group to follow it. They 


appy forever; or refuse it, and render us | 


followed, and it quickly led them to a most splen- 
did mansion, whose only inhabitant was a solita- 
ry old man. 

Clarissa rose not till late. Soon after breakfast 
was over, a rap was heard at the door. Clarissa 
rose to open it; but no sooner had she done so, 
than she stepped back affrighted, and insensibly 
seated herself in a chair;—it was the same man 
she had seen in her dream. He came at the com- 
mand of Mr. Arthu:s, to inform them that in three 
months they must leave that house. 

A cold chill ran throngh every vein of the Field- 
ing family; and while the big tears rolled down 
her cheeks, Mrs. Fielding mildly replied— 

‘Hard, indeed, is the lot of the poor; but the 
Lord heareth the cries of those who call upon 
him, nor will] he let them suffer.’ 

The feelings that this sad messenger excited in 


described. Hitherto Mrs. Fielding had supported 
her family with much difficulty, by her own in- 
dustry. But now she was about to be cast out 
on a friendless world, to be tossed to and fro by 
its waves, and be carried she knew not whither; 
and in addition to other expenses, which were al- 
ready beyond her limited means, she would have 
to meet that of house rent. Weighed down with 
| these painful reflections, Mrs. Fielding was lost 
| for some time in the deepest agony. When Cla- 
| rissa had recovered from her insensible state, and 
| the messenger had retired, with her sweet coun- 
tenance bathed in tears, addressing her mother, 
| she exclaimed— 
| «OQ, mother! mother! I am the canse of all this. 
{Had I taken Henry Arthurs, you would yet have 
had the privilege of living in our old cabin. But 
I did not love him. O mother! I could not!’ 
‘If such be his disposition and character, my 
daughter, you may feel happy and thankful that 
you are not united with him for life.’ 

A mournful silence of a few minutes ensued, 
which at length was broken by Clarissa. 

‘For your sakes, O father and mother, I will 
marry him; although I do not, I can not love him. 
Willingly willl endure any thing, if it will better 
your conditions.’ 
| ‘Never, my daughter!’ firmly answered the fa- 
ther. ‘Rather, much rather, would [ suffer the 
|greatest misery in my few remaining days, and 
then calmly surrender up my life—for what ob- 
ject is life to me now!—than see you thus sacri- 
fice your happiness, your feelings, and your life. 
| You did right in rejecting his hand, and I love 
| you the more on that account. Henry Arthurs is 

unworthy your love or your hand. Let us trust 
in Him who is the never-ceasing friend of the 
poor, and He will provide for us.’ 

| One week after the events last mentioned, Wil- 
liam Fielding was preparing to leave his parents 
|for a while, to seek another honie for them, and 
some employment for himself. 


‘My son,’ said Mr. Fielding, when William had 
all things ready for his departure, ‘you are now 
about to leave your parents for the first time, to 
enter into the busy scenes of the world. Remem- 
ber, you are going among strangers, and about to 
mix with all classes of society. You are young, 
and very liable to be led astray by the arts and 
snares of the vicious, who will ever strive to en- 











virtue. But hearken not to their words, nor be en- 
ticed by them. In al} your intercourse with so- 
ciety, be strictly honest and true; never deviate in 
the least from the path of virtue, honesty, and 
truth. Remember the admonitions of your youth, 
the advice, counsel, and precepts of your parents. 
And above all, remember Him whose eye is ever 
upon you; let your conduct ever be pleasing in His 
sight; go unto Him for counsel and assistance.— 
He will ever be found ngar unto you, will prove 





your best friend, and order ajl things for your good, 


the bosom of this family, are better imagined than | 








| 


| 
| 








trap you, and seek to lead you from the path of 





Go now, my son; do the best you can—and don’t 
forget your parents.’ 

With a sorrowful heart, William bade them atl 
farewell; and went forth to try the fortunes of the 
world, to which as yet he was almost an entire 
stranger. 

CHAPTER IY. 

The three months in which Mr. Fielding was 
permitted to live in his humble dwelling, rolled 
swiftly around. Tne last day had come, and Wil- 
liam had not yet returned. Clarissa went to a 
store about two miles distant, to sell some articles 
of her own manufacture, and procure some neces- 
saries for the family. Just before she arrived at 
the store, she was passed by the stage. As it 
drove slowly on, the eyes of the passengers fell 
on Clarissa. 

‘What a beautiful form!’ said one. 

‘What a dignified, chaste, and modest walk!’ 
said another. 

‘O! what a sweet countenance!’ said a third. 

‘Such roseate cheeks! such beaming eyes! and 
such ruby lips!’ ejaculated a fourth. 

‘A perfect specimen of country beauty!’ said 
another. 

‘And country virtue and graces!’ continued an- 
other.’ 

Before the conversation had closed, the stage 
stopped, and one of the passengers alighted. Cla- 
rissa soon despatched her business, and before 
very long, was on her way home. 


This was a cold, blustering day in December. 
It was nearly night when Clarissa got home; but 
no word of William yet. Daylight departed in 
the west, and the sable curtain of night was thrown 
around the Fielding cabin. ‘The cold north-easter 
blew one of his fiercest blasts, driving before him 
a most furious snow-storm. The family were si- 
lently seated around the blazing fire, musing on 
their present condition, yet each moment expect- 
ing the return of William. ‘Two long hours had 
passed since dark, and fearful apprehensions be- 
gan to take possession of the minds of Mrs, Field- 
ing and her two daughters. 


‘William will yet come,’ said the old man, with 
much confidence, yet much resignation; ‘he has 
not forgotten his parents; something detains him 
until this late hour; but he will yet be here to- 
night.’ 

By the direction of her father, Clarissa opened 
the old, much-loved, and oft-read bible, and with 
much feeling, read the sixty-first and sixty-second 
psalms. ‘They all knelt down around the hearth, 
while pious Mr. Fielding supplicated the throne of 
mercy. When the name of William was men- 
tioned, and the hand of Providence invoked to be 
his support, his strength, and guide, the little 
group united in a hearty amen. Scarcely had 
they risen from their knees, when a rap at the 
door announced the presence of some one. Little 
Amelia, overjcyed with the thought of her breth- 
er’s return, clasped her hands and shouted, ‘Bro- 
ther Willy! brother Willy! brother Willy!’ at the 
Same time running to the door as fast as her feet 
could carry her. With the opening of the door, 
the snow rushed in and drifted across the floor, 
But the individual who entered, was so covered 
with snow, it was sometime before they could 
trace his features, which soon shewed him to be a 
stranger, He said he had become bewildered in 
the dark, and entreated them for a night’s enter- 
tainment; which, such as it was, was soon granted, 
By his conyersation, the stranger evinced himself 
to be a young man of fine feelings and good edu- 
cation. Many were the questions he asked con- 
cerning their nativity, their friends, and past his-~ 
tory; all of which, together with a minute detail 
of their misfortunes, and present circumstances, 
were related by Mr, Fielding. ; : 

‘But,’ inquired the stranger, ‘are your friends 
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acquainted with your circumstances? Perhaps!in silence. He appeared violently agitated, on 


they might assist you, and esteem it a pleasure in 
doing so?’ ‘ 

‘Ihave no doubt,’ answered Mr. Fielding, ‘if our 
friends were made acquainted with our present 
situations, they would do something for us. But 
it is not best to impose upon one’s friends, until 
it becomes absolutely necessary. Hitherto we 
have got along. Although we have often been 
scarce, yet we have never suffered for the want of 
any thing. And now, since William has grown 
up, I think we shall get along better.’ 

The stranger remarked—Y our present condition 


is in strange contrast with what you once enjoyed.’ ; 


‘But no doubt it is for the better; the ways of 
Providence are mysterious. What we scmetimes 
make the cause of complaint, in the end proves 
for our benefit. Riches I never coveted; all Lever 
sought was a comfortable home; that I obtained, 
but it is now gone.’ 

‘But you are not opposed to the acquisition of 
wealth, if it can be honorably obtained?’ 

‘Not at all; but I believe an honest, industrious 
poor man, with a virtuous, intelligent woman for 
his companion, enjoys the greatest amount of hap- 
piness that can be enjoyed in this world,’ respond- 
ed Mr, Fielding. 

The stranger now turned towards Mrs. Field- 
ing, and smiling, remarked— 

‘Such sentiments can only come from one who 
has experienced their truth, and who himself pos- 
sesses such a companion.’ 

‘Husbands are so apt to flatter their wives,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Fielding with a smile, while a modest 
blush diffused itself over her countenance. 

‘Believe me, madam, such flattery is always 
sincere; perhaps the only sincere flattery there is.’ 

While the above conversation was going on, 
little Amelia sat in one corner on her stool, tracing 
every line on the noble countenance of the young 
man, if possible to recognize the features of her 
brother in disguise. But the difference was too 
manifest, toadmit of such athought. Addressing 
himself to Clarissa, the stranger resumed— 

‘How should you like living in a large city, 
compared to the country?’ 

‘In many respects,’ answered Clarissa, not a 
little confused, ‘a city life is preferable to a coun- 
try one; yet I think, take the year round, there is 
much more pleasure and beauty in the country.’ 

‘But in a city, you could have the privilege of 
attending a female seminary, and enjoy many more 
comforts the country does not pessess.’ 

‘Happy would I be, could I partake of the 
blessings of such an institution; but under present 
circumstances, I should be denied that privilege.’ 

‘Perhaps your brother may succeed in obtaining 
such employment as will admit of it.’ 

*] fear not,’ answered Clarissa; ‘our united ex- 
ertions cannot render our parents as comfortable 
as we would desire.’ 

A rap at the door interrupted the conversation. 
It was opened, and William entered. Clarissa 
was the first to meet him, and throwing her arms 
around his neck, more than once affectionately 
kissed him. Little Amelia again sprang to her 
feet, shouting ‘Brother Willy! brother Willy!” 
No sooner was he seated, than she was on his 
knee. Her tiny hand patted his cheek, and her 
little tongue knew no bounds or restraint. All 
now was happiness in thecabin. Every eye was 
bright, every countenance joyful, and every heart 


happy. 
illiam’s tale was soon told. He had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation as clerk, at very 
handsome wages per month. In the little time he 
had been with his employer, he so well pleased 
him, that he had tion 4 a neat, comfortable house 
fur his parents, and had sent a team, which was 
pe at the nearest inn, to bring them to the city 
Since William had entered, the stranger had sat 








witnessing the reception of William, and the warm 
affections of parents, brother, and sisters. And 
when he heard him relate his success, he could 
no longer restrain himself; but rising to his feet, 
and reaching out his hand, said— 

‘William Fielding! permit me to call you cous- 
in. My unele! my aunt! my cousins!” 

The astonishment of the family may well be 
imagined. ‘Turning to his uncle, he continued— 

‘My name is Theodore Fielding; I am the son 
of your brother James. About a year since, your 
uncle Robert Fielding died, and left you sole heir 
to kis immense fortupe. I volunteered to bring 
you the intelligence. After a Jong and fruitless 
search for your residence, I by accident saw your 
daughter in a store in this vicinity, and on enqui- 
ring who she was, was led to your humble dwel- 
ling.’ 

Finley ville, Washington Co. 
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For society to accept of ‘expiation’ for crime, 1 
contended was a bold invasion of the rights of 
Heaven. ‘That I was correct in so doing, is so 
very evident, that 1 scarce think it worth the time 
to prove it. ‘Expiation’ or ‘atonement’ means to 
‘annul the guilt’ consequent upon crime; that soci- 
ety can receive atonement, is therefore to my mind 
somewhat strange, considering that forgiveness of 
sin remains entirely wrapt in the mystery of God. 

The second ‘flourish’ in the reply of Allegheny, 
Jr., about theft being punished, is inappropriate, 
for the very good reason, that when we incarcerate 
the thief within a prison’s walls, we do not rob 
him of what society cannot impart; and if society 
had no other mode of protecting itself from the as- 
saults of the murderer, but by putting out the 
‘spark of life,’ there would be some similarity he- 
tween the ‘parallel’ cases. Before we bow with 
‘mute deference’ to the idle assertions of Alleghe- 
ny, Jr., we will be excused from considering dis- 
similar as ‘parallel’ cases. 


My opponent qualifies his atheistical sentiment 
of ‘aLL power’ being inherent in the people, with 
the convenient remark, that he meant all civil 
power. It would be well for this correct biblical 
reasoner to write what he means, at the first; and 
we will not require a second communication to 
modify and explain his previous exposition of 
principles. 

‘It is outrageously absurd to suppose that any 
thing so ridiculously preposterous is contained in 
the fifth verse, as requiring the life of man at the 
hand ofa beast! The true doctrine of the text al- 
luded to is, according to learned commentators, 
that it is intended as an awful warning against 
erteelty to beasts!’ After the reader has got through 
with this large-worded quotation from the writings 
of Allegheny, Jr., he will be ready to believe that 
the learned commentators do real/y give such an 
exposition of the 5th verse of the 9th chapter of 
Genesis. But instead of agreeing with my oppo- 
nent, they all say, that the life of the beast was 
required when it killed aman, See Henry’s Ex- 
position, Gill’s Commentary, Scott’s do., Clarke’s 
do. And to show how fair and honorable my Al- 
legheny friend is, I will merely refer the reader to 
the 21st chapter of Exodus and 28th verse:—If 
an OX gore a man or a woman, that they die; then 
the ox shall surely be stoned.’ Yet if we believe 
Allegheny, Jr., this plainly inculcated doctrine of 
Holy Writ, is ‘ridiculously preposterous!’ Now 
I humbly conceive that my argument stands in full 
force; if the 6th verse is authority for society’s 
taking the life of man for man; so will the 5th 
verse, by ‘an inference of irresistable necessity,’ 
require society to ‘stone to death’ the beast which 





nny 
takes the life of man. ‘If one of the Noachic pre. 
cepts is repealed, show me where; if they are not 
all repealed, or rather fulfilled. 

If my opponent’s ‘assertion’? was only ‘tanta. 
mount’ to respectable sophistry, he might with 
more plausibility uphold his rotten principles; but 
as things are, it would be well enough for him to 
clear away the ‘mists’ of old and uncivilized no. 
tions, that are unworthy of the days of Jefferson; 
although [consider Mr. Jetlerson about as good 
authority as any other half infidel and half be 
liever. 

That it is sinful to ‘eat blood,’ is somewhat ofa 
resurrection in theology; and I may be permitted 
to disagree with my learned friend; whilst I be. 
lieve that it is not sinful to eat blood, inasmueh as 
it was only forbidden because it was typical of the 
redemption of our Saviour’s blood. ‘To support 
this opinion, I would refer the reader to Henry’s 

=xposition, Gill, &c. &e. &e. 

The denial of the appeal in the ‘too hard matter,’ 
is not sufficient to upturn my argument. My 
learned friend may deny whatever he thinks pro- 
per, without once affecting the truth of an evident 
meaning of Scripture. Therefore, I do not com 
sider myself called upon to reply to the modest 
assertion that ‘Pittsburgh, Jr., has been unfortu- 
nate in his resort to Scripture.’ 

Matthew, 5th chapter and 17th verse, we read— 
‘Think not Iam come to destroy the law or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’ 
Hence, when the law is fulfilled, there is no room 
for its future fulfilment; it had (the economy of 
Moses) its entire fulfilment in the coming of our 
Saviour. With the new law of Mercy and Love, 
died the Mosaic law, which was formed with re 
ference to, and looking forward to, the coming of 
our Saviour. Having served the purpose of its 
enactment, it gave way to a new dispensation. 
Love is the burthen of the law under the new 
economy; whilst the munitive rod was the argu- 
ment of the old. 

Would it not be well for Allegheny, Jr., to give 
some smattering of proof for the numerous asser- 
tions with which his last effusion was interlarded? 
And with all due friendship, I would suggest that 
his mind might well bear a serubbing and clean- 
sing that would remove the cobwebs and dusts of 
antiquity, which have nothing to recommend them 
but their age. One word: ‘all civil power is’ not 
‘inherent in the people,’ if we are to believe that 
the GREAT I AM ‘is the Ruler of the nations.’ 

I would have replied sooner to the strictures of 
Allegheny, Jr., if 1 had not forgotten the matter 
until a friend called my attention to it. 


THE JOYS OF HOPE, 


BY MISS MARIA G 





What is the earth, or its silver or gold, 
Or all the bright gems of its store, 

To the eyes that no longer behold 
Those charms they admi.ed before? 


Oh! what fs the beauty of art, 
Or all the gay halls we have trod, 
When the spirit is called to-revert 
Back, at the command of its God? 


Oh! then for a taste of that hope, 

Which firm through all ages will stand, 
Which will bear the disconsolate up, 

And point to a Heavenly land! 


Though death’s gloomy Jordon shall roll, 
And swell its tremendous wave, 

It will bear the disconsolate soul 
Beyond the precincts of the grave: 


It will point to that happy abode, 
To the ransomed of Israel given, 
To the realms by Seraphims trod, 
To a home ever-lasting in Heaven, 
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PLaciarism.—Start not, gentle reader, at the 
caption of this article; we have no new individual 
instances to divulge of this crime, either among 
the members of our literary associations, or among 
others. We merely wish to indulge in a few re- 
flections on this theme, as connected with the nu- 
merous anonymous correspondents to literary jour- 
nals; and more particularly, the poelical division 
of them. 
mercial and manufacturing interests of our city, 
that would induce a stranger to believe us entirely 
barren of all literary acquisitions, we can boast, 
among our young men, of many flourishing insti- 
tutes, the object of which is the improvement of 
mind. And in the generality, their members are 
full capable to appear in public performances, 
without a necessity to filch from the productions 
of others. But there are always those in an en- 
lightened community, who finding themselves in- 
tellectually behind their companions; or who, hav- 
ing wasted their time for improvement in fashion- 
able flirtations, while their associates advanced 
themselves in knowledge and capacities; must re- 


Notwithstanding the absorbing com- 





sort to the labor of other and better brains than 
their own, to establish or sustain a reputation for | 
intellectual abilities, in the circles within which | 
they move. It is of these we would speak. 

It has of late become popular for all lovers | 
and admirers of beauty, to address ‘Lines to’ the | 
objects of their passions. The lover, in the | 
warmth of his admiration, seeks expression for 
the glowing sentiments of his heart, in the loving | 
language of Apoll». The accidental beholder of , 
exceeding charms passes not by the holy shrine, | 
without having paid a tender tribute of praise to 
the reigning goddess of the temple. This has 
become the fashionable custom of the age, and it 
is now nothing unusual to a young lady, that she 
is flattered with her initials gracing the head of 
These 
things have become quite common now; and are 
naturally to be expected by every young lady from 
her beaux, before he needs well expect to have 
his addresses favorably received. 


some few verses written by an admirer. 


So much have 
‘they been spoiled in the prevalence of the custom, 
that it has now settled down to ahabit; and unless 
flattered in this particular, looks of scorn will as- 
sume the place of expected smiles. In the gaie- 
ties of youth, woman prides in her conquest of 
hearts. No warrior feels prouder of his hard and 
well won field, or exults more deeply in the honors 
of conquest, than does a lady’s heart feel gladness 
from the acquisition of a flatterer’s praise, or the 
humbling of a courtier’s knee. But we are dwell- 
ing too long on irrelevant matter;—these inaugu- 
ral addresses to a lady’s love, have become exceed- 
ingly requisite of late, in the maneuvreing of love 
affairs; and when one of these fashionable tgnora- 
muses, to whom we have before made reference, 
sees the urgent requisition of a ditty, to accom- 
plish his heart’s design, he is impelled, from im- 
perative necessity, to commit a plagiarism—yea! 


to them. 





absolutely steal the verses, word for word, from 
the works of some public author, and palm them 
on his lady-love for original. 

What punishment would be too severe for such 
baseness? The craven soul that would be guilty 
of this act, deserves the taunts, jeers, and scorn, 
of all handsome ladies, and the never-ceasing 
slander of tongues that is excelled in by all ugly 
ores. Depend upon it, ladies, he who is capable 
of such meanness, is unfit to be entrusted with 
your future happiness, and will prove incompetent 
for his own protection; he should never have re- 
laxed his hold to his mammy’s leading string.— 
Spurn him, as you would wish to avoid a con- 
temptible creature—and never cease in your ex- 
termination. 

We have been induced thus to speak of these 
anonymous gentlemen, from numerous communi- 
cations we have received from them; the contents 
of which had been stolen from different authors. 
Should they have been published, their ¢ranscribers 
would have pointed them out to the young ladies 
they had intentnded them for, and made themselves 
known as the correspondents; or have laid a train 
of such circumstances as would, with more seem- 
ing modesty, apparently attach their authorship 
Thus do they thievishly labor to estab- 
lish a reputation for abilities that they could not 
honestly obtain. Look to this, ladies—and be 
careful you are not deceived by appearances. 

There is yet another class of plagiarists—the 
fashionable conversationists. 'These, too, are de- 
testable creatures, whom all should condemn, and 
scourge out of respectable society. Having no- 
thing sensible stored in their craniums, they en 
deavor to atone for the deficiency. by relating al* 
the little bon mots they have collected from the 
public papers, and giving for original, whenever 
occasion may admit, such puns, witty sayings, and 
so on, which they have diligently p:ocured from 
the same source, or overheard in conversation from 
others. Should opportunities be slow to present 
themselves naturally, that would enable them to 
profit by their very peculiar industry, they dili- 
gently labor to so turn the conversation as to give 
them ocesaions to show off in display, with their 
plagiarisms. These dunces of society merit the 
particular censure of every sensible member of the 
social circle. Ourcommunities abound with them; 
and the conversational parties are becoming com- 
pletely vitiated with their nauseousness, As 
they are not, however, embraced under our edito- 


rial authority, we refrain further remark. M. 





Our Monruty Cuit-cHat.—* What has become 
of the Literary Messenger?’ ‘Has it, too, suspend- 
ed’—its operations? Or, ‘When will it be out?’ 
Such questions as these have been daily asked us 
by our friends, and answered with an explanation 
ofour delay. This anxiety for the Messenger, by 
our subscribers, gives us much pleasure to wit- 
ness, as it assures us of the interest they take in 
its pages. But that we should so frequently dis- 
appoint their wishes, with irregularity in the time 
of publication, on the other hand, grieves ug most 
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sensibly. Butall-will understand the reason, and 
excuse our tardiness. Being occupied in basiness 
that closely engages their attention, the editors 
depend considerably on the promptness of corre- 
spondents to supply them with their favors. When 
we obtain from them sufficient original matter, our 
printer can soon usher the Messenger to the pub= 
lic; but dilatroiness in our correspondents, begets 
delay in our issues. Therefore, we hope our friends 
will furnish their articles for publication much 
sooner than they have lately been doing. 


- 


Errata.—tIn our Jast number, a ridiculous 
error crept into the concluding verse of ‘An Exgey,’ 
on our front page, which we were considerably 
vexed at, on seeing in print. The last line, 

‘This be her motto—she asks no more,’ 
should have read— 
‘This be her epitaph, &c. 











AN EVENING RAMBLE. 
BY MISS MATILDA. 


The day was far spent, 
And the evening was nigh, 
When pensive I went 
To survey the clear sky; 
As often I do, when the sun 
Proclaims that his work is now done; 
And he for a season will go, 
To visit the regions below. 


I thoughtfully strayed, 
While I viewed the bright west, 
Where Beauty now played, 
In her richest robes dressed. 
At length I drew near to the tree, 
Where evening is wont to find me; 
And seating myself on the ground, 
I gazed on the beauties around. 


A rabbit appeared, 
That so timidly leaped— 
And as it me neared, 
So slily it peeped. 
‘Come near me, dear rabbit—come near! 
Oh! what is it makes you thus feart— 
I will not your enemy prove; 
But treat you with kindness and love.’ 


‘Fair lady! you speak 
Very kindly, indeed; 
But do you not seek 
Me a eaptive to lead? 
All day have I fled from the hound, 
That followed me ’round and around; 
And thrice did the bullet fly near, 
And once tip the end of my ear.’ 


‘O! cruel the heart 
That would thus you pursue; 
Or act the base part, 
In thas injuring you! 
But come to my hands, and I'll save you, 
Nor let the fierce sportsman e’er have you: 
O! come, my sweet rabbit, to me, 
And fearlessly rest on my knee!’ 


But piercing the sounds 
To my ears were now borne; 
The bay of the hounds, 
And the sportsman’s loud horn! 
My rabbit now terrified fled, 
And bounded away with swift tread; 
Too closely the swift hounds now pass 
Alas! my sweet rabbit, alas! 
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LINES: 
On the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, of Elizabeth Township. 


BY AMICUS. 

Mother! rest thee neath the sod, 
Since thy soul has soared to God— 
There to see thy Saviour’s face, 
There to rest in Christ’s embrace; 
*Till the trump shall call the dead, 
When thy spirit, which has fled, 
Shall re-animate this clay, 
And rise to meet the Lord of Day. 
There, with sweet, extatic fire, 

In those high, exalted lays, 
Thou wilt join the heavenly choir, 

In chaunting forth thy Saviour’s praise. 


Thou wert, like the harvest sheaf— 

Or the sear and yellow leaf 

Or the full, ripe ears of corn 

Gathered to thy master’s barn. 

Thou hast fled to that retreat, 

Where the dust wraps high and low; 
Where all ranks and ages meet, 

And the greatest men must bow. 
Thou hast spent full many years, 
Journeying through this vale of tears; 
*Till the sun, or stars, or light, 

Have mingled with the mists of night; 
When thou, who kept the house, did quake, 
nd age had made thy bones to shake;) 

*Till thou the light had quite forsook, 

Who did from out the windows look, 


Shall man thus lengthen out his day, 
Until the almond tree grows white ; 

When fear shall seize him by the way, 
And pleasure cease to yield delight? 

For soon the silver chord must loose, 

Or wheel to run its rounds refuse; 

Soon must break the golden bowl, 

When the free, unfettered soul, 

Shall return to Him who gave; 

And mortal man shall cease to live. 

Yea! man shall go to his long home, 


While mourners ‘round the streets do roam. 
Elizabeth, Noy. 1841. 


FROM OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. 
LETTER IV. 


Charleston, (S. C.) December, 1341. 

Dear Mac,-*Charleston is the flower of all the 
cities and towns in South Carolina. ‘The State 
has been lavish in her elevation to the rise and 
fame of Charleston. This city contains more 
public buildings, for its size, than any other city 
in the United States. In some instances, there is 
a very marked degree of taste and aresitectural 
neatness in the buildings, both privaté and public. 
The Orphan Asylum reflects the highest credit on 
the state and city, and is an honor to the whole 
Union. A short time sinee, they held an exhibi- 
tion in St. Michael’s Church, under the direction 
of the Board of Control and their teachers. They 
exhibited the improvements they had made in the 
various studies they are employed upon, to a 
crowded audience, with great honor and satisfac- 
tion. The sight gave to my nature a kind of com- 
mingling of. pity and gratitude. ‘To see these in- 
teresting youths of both sexes, fatherless, mother- 
less, and penniless, escaping the dangerous shoals 


and maelstroms of life, under the protection of | at home, and distinguished abroad. 


friends, and mingling harmoniously together, with 
minds ripening for usefulness in future years; fills 
the philanthropist with gratitude to the charitable 
and benevolent feelings of his country, and yields 
from those higher sentiments of our nature, hum- 
tle praise to our God. ‘The Asylum isa large and 
noble structure, with a beautiful avenue from the 
street to the building. In this area, is erected a 
fine marble statue of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 








upon a pedestal of eight or ten feet. It is erected 
as a testimony of respect for his opposition to the 
odious Stamp Act of 1766. But few nobler men 
ever breathed the vital air on terra firma; though, 
while living, he was stigmatised as the advocate 
of the mobanarum vulgum. 


There are many other public buildings and in- 
stitutions in this city, which time and space will 
not allow me to delineate; neither do I think it 
requisite. The foundation upon which this city 
is reared, was once a collection of ponds, and 
nearly two-thirds of the time covered with water 
sufficiept for the sailing of boats. The foundation 
is entirely artificial, and most of the houses are 
reared upon blocks of wood. Sometimes these 
abutments give way, and brings the tenant, with 
his tenement, under a full choir of music of all 
sorts and kinds, to a very unnatural, if not an un- 
welcome, deposit; where his head is just on a par 


with his neighbor’s heels: 


I could say much about the young men and 
young ladies, old men and old ladies, old maids 
and young miaids, old bachelors and young bach- 
elors, of the State. The population of this State, 
with many other Southern States, is more select 
than the majority of her sisters. I allude, of 
course, to the whife population. The planters and 
professional men hold entire control over the forms 
and customs of society. Being in the majority, 
they have certain rites that are sud generis; but are 
rather an improvement on the principles of aris- 
tocracy in European governments; which must be 
complied with, or you must take your cider, and 
they their wine. They are, though, remarkably 
hospitable and kind. ‘The young men are very 
fond of hunting; they partake a good deal of those 
abstractions and vagaries of human life that are 
peculiar to the times; but are generally good look- 
ing and agreeable. ‘The young ladies, as a body, 
are handsomer than the northern ladies; but their 
education is more artificial and ornamental, with 
less physical stamina. But few understand the 
use of the scrubbing brush or the needle. Those 
who are anxious to know how the ladies of the 
north and the south compare, are refered to the 
correspondence of Gov. Alston and Theodosia 
Burr, afterwards ‘Theodosia Alston; where they 
will see the whole subject discussed. 


I have made several excursions round the vicin- 
ity of Charleston; there is nothing attractive in 
the scenery. My attention was very forcibly 
drawn to the manner in which the hands work on 
the plantations. ‘There are two regiments—one 
female, and the other male; and each regiment has 
a captain over it. ‘They march and counter-march 
to and from the place of labor, with much order 
and regularity. ‘lhe captain of the female regi- 
ment was a stout, athletic female, with ear-rings 
in her ears, and numerous strings of beeds round 
her neck, with a very large pipe. 
speaking or noise. 

There is much of revolutionary incident in and 
about Charleston. ‘There are numerous sepul- 
chres, venerable for age, which contain all that 
was mortal of the mighty dead. The tombs of 
the gallant Hayne and his noble son, the heroic 
Moultrie, the polished Middleton, and distinguish- 
ed Charles Pinckney, are here. ‘he theatre of 
their battle-fields are here, and their children are 
here. The blessings for which they. fought are 
over the wide land; and their names are honored 
Their funeral 
pageant is over; and the grateful duty of mingling 
the cypress and the laurel on their lamented tombs, 
is over; but their names still live, and their deeds 
have added an imperishing lustre to our national 
deliverance. 

Not long since, to get clear of the hot sun, and 
to get the pure salt breeze from the ocean, I took 
a boat and went down to Sullivan’s Island. On 
our way, we passed by Castle Pinckney, a fort on 


There was no | 








a small island about one mile from the wharves, 
It is a vast circular pile, and seems to be a ‘mon. 
arch of all it surveys.” Between Castle Pinckney 
and Sullivan's Island, was riding at anchor the 
revenue cutter Jackson. She isa beautiful mcdel, 
The object of this cutter is to prevent vessels com 
ing from foreign ports from violating the revenue 
law. Far before us, on the right, going up, was 
Fort Johnson, on which I gazed until the bell 
rang, announcing that we had arrived at Sullivan’s 
Isiand, six miles from Charleston. We paid our 
quarter, and made directly for Fort Moultrie. On 
our way, we were attacked in perfect military 
style by the musquitoes. We fought and warded 
them off as well and as long as we could, and left 
hundreds of slain on the ground; but the effeets 
of their baycnets were felt on our faces and hands 
for days after. I soon arrived at the spot which I 
Was more anxious to see than any other place on 
the island. We went through the fort, and exame 
ined all that was within our observation. It is 
built very strong. There is a large pole erected 
in the centre of the fort, having all the features of 
a mast on a ship, from which fly the stars and 
Stripes. It is said that it is on the very spot of its 
‘illustrious predecessor,’ from whose beacon heights 
the dauntless Jasper flung to the breeze, amidst 
the fire of the enemy’s guus, the flag of his coun 
try, in days of yore. It was within these walls 
that the mortal remains of that gallant Indian 
chieftain and hero, Osceola, were deposited. Ina 
former communication, I gave you all | knew of 
this red man of the forest. 1 visited the spot 
where he had been buried with military honors, 
There is nothing to mark the spot, and the place 
is covered with grass. He, whose name inspired 
the red men, and rallied them against their ene- 
mies, and who filled the whole land with his 
dauntless courage and valor, has met after death 
the fate of most of his countrymen; having his 
body dug up from its earthly charnel house, and 
scattered by sacrilegous hands in particles over the 
land. Even a warrior’s grave will not protect 
them. He has been dug up, and his head sent 
/one way, and his body another. It seems his 
| head is in Peale’s Museum, Philadelphia, and his 
| body is in the medical college, Charleston. ‘This 
way of ‘dividing the spoils’ of the body of a dead 
man, and shipping it about in pieces, far from its 
| natal home, like any commercial commodity, isa 
| vile proceeding, an outrage on the dead, and to 
| tally at war with the principles of humanity. In 
my next communication, I will present some con- 
siderations as to the discovery of this State, and 
by whom it was first settled, that will excite the 
curiosity of some of your antiquarian readers. 
J. Me Ce 





A DREAM OF LOVE. 


BY NEMO. 


A servant unceremoniously entered, and press- 
ing a note into ny hand, abruptly departed. 

‘For heaven's sake, hasten lo see me die. 

“THERESE.” 

Horror stricken, I sprang from my studies.— 
Books, electrifying machine, chemical aparatus, 
ete., through my confusion, lay seattered promis- 
cuously over the floor of my study-room. 

I stuod beside the bed of the dying female, 


And listened to ‘he siekening choke 
"That ratt ed in the sufferer’s throat. 


Death glared frightfully from the receding eyes, 
and sported in writhing the fine, delicately formed 
features of the erst lovely female. Not a moan, 
not the softest murmur escaped her quivering lips; 
not a sob was acknowledged, though I could dis- 
cern the tormentor at her vitals; and convulsions 
followed with but transient intervals. 

Her weeping friends crowded around her bed. 
She was dying! Oh! what amoment! ‘The skele- 
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ton fingers clenched the air; the eye stared at va- 
eaney; and then, only then, did one faint, deathly 
shriek burst from her harrowed heart, and she 
dropped heavily back, a senseless, inanimate corse. 

oo. * 1 was standing beside a loath- 
gome coffin, fimbriated with the ebon habiliments 
of mourning. In it rested the idol of my hopes— 
wan, cold, and silently awaiting the summons to 
bear the moveless frame to its ‘lust, long home.’ 

The coflin had closed, save a small part that 
still exposed the unveiled face of the departed. 
The last, fond look at the once brilliant, admired, 
esteemed, and virtuous ‘Therese, was to be taken. 
Each, in turn, exposed the corse. Father, mother, 
brother, sister, friends—all beat, bathed in tears, 
most of whom kissed the pallid lips of the uncon- 
scious, pulseless dead. 

All having finished the painful task, I ventured 
to approach and pay a poor, yet sincere tribute to 
my ador od; but the big, scalding tears, thwarted 
my vision—a clammy perspiration vozed from my 
brow—my heart’s blood rushed precipitately from 
its fount, and returned analogously—my brain grew 
dizzv and disordered—a pause succeeded, during 
which 1 heard the harsh grating of iron, as they 
screwed down, forever, the lid on the last remains 
of a departed saint. * es * 

I was standing, unconscious of the manner, or 
how I had been conducted there, beside a deep 
grave, prepared for the reception of Therese H—-. 





The frequent whisperings became agonizing. 
Then succeeded a rumbling, as of cords hurriedly 
drawn over boxes, and immediately, “There, that’s 
right, draw up the ropes,’ fell like the chilling 
echoes of the death-bell on my ear. Heavy clods 
rolled huskily on the richly ornamented coflin.— 
Sensation forsook me. Death grappled with life. 
Heaven and earth seemed rolling to and fro, and 
approaching each other with awful grandeur. I 
east my hands towards heaven, and reiterated the 
name of Therese. I struggled—extricated myself 
from the attendants, and flung me, voluntarily, irre- 
sistably, down the fast-filling grave, and but 
my worthy bed-fellow, who possessed no predomi- 
nant phrenological bump for long suffering, irrita- 
ted at the manner in which my restlessness dis- 
turbed his repose, applied the remotest protube- 
rance of his arins, denominated /is/s, with such 
adroit ingenuity, to my unresisting physiognomy, 
asto awaken me from a visionary, unsettled sleep! 
Sewickleyville. Oct. 1841, 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 
NUMBER I. 


BY HORATIOUS,. 


From the fall of Rome to the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century, [taly seems to have been immured 
indespotism. But about the fourteenth century, 
Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and several other small re- 
publics, sprung up; and by the invigorating influ- 
ence of a free constitution, their commerce rapidly 
increased, until they ultimately engrossed all the 
trade of the east and west. The profits resulting 
from such an invaluable pursuit, were so greai 
that they soon became very opulent and powerful; 
80 that when they gained possession of Greece and 
other parts of Europe, all the attempts made by 
the Turks to dispossess them of these provinces, 
were unsuccessful, until the decline and final dis- 
appeararce of their commerce forced them to re- 
linquish them. 


It was in this age of commercial prosperity and 
power, when many of the Italian republics were 
comprised within the boundaries of single cities, 
that the genius of man, which had long remained 
dormant, first began to develope its hidden resour- 
ces, in stimulating all his acts for the furtherance 
of every invention or project, that presented itself 
tohis mind. The deep interest which pervaded 
every rank and class among the maratime nations 


‘ ' | 
of Europe, in relation to the discovery of unknown | 


useless to ransack the pages of modern history, to 


lands, of whose existence they entertained not the | furnish substantial evidence to support the fact 


least doubt, presented a fruitful field in w t 
exercise the penetrating genius which is ever In 
the possession of a commercial people. It pre- 
sented an ample range, and gave a free scope to 
the impetus of an arlent and enterprising mind, 
which is the only index by which to discover the 
existence of a latent, though not the less powerful, 
inventive and fruitful genius. Such was the spirit 
of the people; such was the character of the age; 
and such were the distant anticipations they had 
formed; all of which have been ultimately realized. 

It was at this time, and under these cireumstan- 
ces, that Christopher Columbus, a native of Ge- 
noa, conceived the idea of the existence of a west- 
ern world. Animated with the enterprising and 
adventurous spirit of the age; inspired with the 
thought of becoming the discoverer of a new ton- 
tinent; and possessing ‘an extensive knowledge, 
an observing mind, as well as a bold, original ge- 
nius;’ he solicited the countenante and support of 
the several maratime nations of Europe, in aid of 
his important project. But failing in all, he ob- 
tained, after repeated and pressing solicitations, 
the concurrence of Isabella, Queen of Spain, who 
engaged to furnish him threesmall barks, in which 
to prosecute his favorite project of discovery. In 
these he set sail, and after quelling several muti- 
nies, in which he discovered uncommon fortitude 








turned to Europe. After this, he made three sab-| 
sequent voyages to the West Indies; in the last of | 


mouth of the Oronoco. Here we have the evi- 
dence of history to support the fact that Columbus 
landed several times on the coast of South Ameri- 
ca in the year 1498; and we have the same testi- 
mony for the fact that the two Cabots (Venitians 
who were commissioned by Henry VI1. of Eng- 
land to sail in quest of new countries) discovered 
Newfoundland in 1497, and shortly after leaving 
it, they discovered the continent; but as no place 
could be found suitable to land, they tacked about, 
and soon after returned to Hngland. Here. we 
have sufficient evidence to Jet us know that the 
Cabots were the first who discovered the conti- 
nent, and Columbus the first who landed and ex- 
plored a part of the coast. But we should recol- 
lect that Columbus had despatched his brother to 


ry inaid of his projected undertaking, before he 


that the preparations for the 


Jabots were com- 
menced. 


The Spaniards had long settled the southern | 


unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony in the 
north in the years 1502-"40, respectively. Buta 
settlement was formed in the Bay of Funday, in 
1604, by virtue of a grant from the King of France; 
and on the present site of Quebec, about fifteen 
months before the establishment of Jamestown. 
From this statement, we must draw the inference, 
that if priority of discovery conveys a valid claim 
to the country, the possession should be awarded 
to Columbus, or in other words, to the Spanish 
government, under whose flag he sailed. But if, 
on the contrary, the discovery of the West Indies 
gave him no claim to the continent, would the 
Cabots ever have thought of sailing in quest of 
‘unknown countries’ at that time, if Columbus had 
not reported the favorable issue of his first voyage? 
If priority of discovery, under such cireumstances, 
gave no valid claim to possession, but priority of 
setilement conveys the exclusive right; then Spain 
should certainly have the southern, and France the 





the English court, to solicit the patronage of Hen- | 


set out on his first voyage; and it was not until | 
two years after he had returned from that voyage, | 


portion of the continent; and the French made an } 


which, in 1498, he discovered the continent at the | 


hich. to! that England had no lawful claim to this conti- 


nent. The historical circumstances connected 
with the discovery and settlement of the continent, 
are so perspicuously convincing as to admit of no 
subterfuge whatever. 

The first permanent settlement planted by the 
English in America, was commenced at James- 
town, Virginia, in the early part of the year 1607. 
‘In its earliest infancy,’ says Grimshaw, ‘this fee- 
ble society were involved in war. Imprudent in 
their conduct towards the natives, the suspicions 
already excited in the minds of these independent 
people, always watchful against invasion, was 
now heightened into resentment at this open vio- 
lation of their rights. ‘To war was added a ca- 
Jamity more dreadful, that bravery would oppose 
in vain. A scarcity of provisions, approaching to 
a famine, introduced diseases; which, aided by the 
effects of a sultry climate upon their exhausted 
frames, in a few months swept away half their 
number, and left the remainder sickly and deject- 
ed.’ ‘In such trying extremities,’ says an admired 
historian, ‘the comparative powers of ee indi- 
vidual are discovered and called forth; and each 
naturally takes that station, and assumes that as- 
cendancy, to which he is entitled by his talents 
and force of mind.’ 

Every eye was now turned towards Captain 


and presence of mind, he reached Guanahani, one | Smith, who had been appointed in England one of 
of the Bahama Isles; and after discovering several | the council; and all willingly devolved on him the 
other islands, he left a few of his crew, and re~| @dininistration of the government. 


The colony 
enjoyed a temporary degree of prosperity, while 
under his fostering care. ‘By an accidental ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, this generous hero was so 


dreadfully mangled, that he was incapable of mo- 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





northern division of this continent, It would be! 


ving; and was under the necessity of being carried 
to England, in the hope of recovering by a mode 
of treatment more skilful than he could meet in 
Virginia.’ As scon as Smith had departed, the 
affairs of the colony rapidly declined; and in less 
than six months, their number, which was five 
hundred when Smith left Virginia, had decreased 
to sixty; and their existence could not have been 
prolonged many days, had not sueeor arrived from 
a quarter whence it could not have been expected, 
even by hope itself. 





TO ALFRED. 
[Written in reply to his ‘lines’ in the August Number of the 
Messenger. ] 


BY MISS MARGARET AND 





MISS MARIA G 


What sweet voice is this that’s sighing 
Through the valley, o’er the dell— — 
Like the late’s last accents dying, 
Or the Aolian organ’s swell? 


Hist! I hear it softly straying 
O’er the trembling wires unbound: 
Can the summer’s breeze, while playing, 
Wake so sweet a heavenly sound? 


No! but Alfred’s harp beguiling, 
When he tunes it on the plains,— 
While the muse is o’er him smiling,— 

Wakes these sweet, seraphic strains. 


While these notes were softly stealing 
O’er the chords, in accents wild, 
They have woke a tender ‘eeling 
In the heart of sorrow’s child, 


Will these strains in musi¢ linger 
O’er the hearts their notes have stirred? 
Lightly, with thy fairy fingers, 
Touch once more the tender chord. 


Touch it with soft notes of gladness, 
win us hear another strain; 
hile our harps, though bound jy sadness 
Shall respond to thee again, ‘ 
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THE POETESS. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


I met her ‘midst a happy throng, 
In wild and careless glee, 

And childhood’s voice was mingled with 
The lyre’s deep minstrelsy. 


And she was in the prime of life— 
All merry, gay, and fair; 

And she could laugh as loud, and romp 
As long, as any there. 


1 saw her yet again in life, 
When years had passed away— 
Not in the crowded hall of mirth, 
Nor at her youthful play. 


But in a wild, unearthly mood, 
O’er hill and dale she’d roam; 

Till every secret path she knew 
Around her mountain home. 


I saw her yet again—she stood 
Beside her mother’s bier, 

And in affection watered it 
With sorrow’s burning tear. 


The flush of spring was on her cheek, 
And beauty in her eye: 

Though by-gone years came crowding fast 
Back to her memory. 


Ah! who can tell the misery 
The breaking-heart must know, 
When drinking from a bitter cup 
The very dregs of woe? 


I sought her yet again, but found 
Naught but her lowly tomb, 
And flowers that withered in the spring, 


As she in beauty’s bloom. 
Allegheny, Nov. 1841. 





LOGOPOLIS: 
A PROSPECTUS TO A NEW WORK ON LANGUAGE. 

It may be necessary to say a few words, expla- 
natory of the meaning and propriety of the title 
of the work; but it will be requisite to say many, 
in order to give even a faint notion of the view ta- 
ken of the subject matter discussed under this 
head. 

Locopotis, defined, is a City of Words; and 
when it is considered that language is literally and 
truly an assembly of arbitrary pictures of realities 
themselves, (the sayings of the wise to the con- 
trary notwithstanding,) the title, perhaps, will 
not appear very inapposite. If the component 
parts, which constitute a city, embrace the plan or 
plot, the buildings, the inhabitants, their govern- 
ments and laws; in fine, all their institutions, civ- 
il, moral, and religious, what hinders the pictures 
of these great and important realities from having 
the same realities? But enough, perhaps, has 
been said on the head—let us pass to the body. 

A knowledge of language, in its grammatical, 
thetorical, and elocutory departments, has been 
sought after, more or less, by all; but every one 
who has desired the appellation of ‘classical,’ has 
studied its science, its logic, and its criticism. 

Various, however, have been the systems, trea- 
tises, schemes, and devices, of authors, to facili- 
tate the acquisition of this knowledge. Every 
subsequent writer has come torth with assurances 
to the public, that his is a better, or an improved 
plan; but after it has undergone the test of experi- 
ment, it has often been thrown aside. If it be 
asked, what new scheme is here proposed, the an 
swer is, none, as respects any one particular branch 
in its single and separate consideration; but a uni- 
versal plan, which unites the whole into one, be- 
cause the subject matter is in itselfone inseparably 
connected whole. It is as much so as the union 
of the roots, the trunk, the branches, and foliage 
of a tree, is necessary to its healthy growth, 





Nature around us has her beginnings, her for- 
mation, her construction, and her vigorous matu- 
rity. And not only these, but her nascent pow- 
ers, giving impulse to those beginnings, &e. She 
has also her time, place, and condition, of opera- 
tion, before formationcommences. Let language, 
then, be compared to a tree; its roots, her words 
or parts of speech; its branches, her sentences and 
periods; its foliage, her rhetoric; and its whole or- 
ganization through which fruit is produced, her 
logic, by which knowledge is conveyed to the 
soul. On what does this tree rest? On the 
bosom of the earth, its fostering mother; where 
reside the energizing powers of warmth and 
moisture, the life and vigor of its growth.— 
On what is language based? Our corporal frames; 
where reside the vital, the vocal, and intellec- 
tual powers, diffusing their mutual stores of joy 
and gladness through social life. 


The design of the work is to show, that lan- 
guage is a transript, not only of nature material, 
in her visible and tangible properties and quali- 
ties; but also of her powers and energies, bursting 
forth into being of infinite variety; that words are 
the names of all these, whether we consider them 
as principles or operative powers, as distinct and 
individual being, as class or kind, species or ge- 
nus; that these words are distributable into com- 
munities, cireles, societies, or families, except a 
few straggling old bachelors and maids, as in real 
life; (but these, too, have their descent; ) that these 
families have their patriarchal heads or first pa- 





rents; that the verb, in any language, is the name 
given to these patriarchs or primogenitors; that | 
the verb, in its nature, is sui generis, and therefore 

never derived from any other part of speech what- 

ever; that other parts of speech are adopted and 

made verbs by prefixes and suffixes, as signs of | 
their adoption; that the verb is the original foun- | 
tain and souree of alJl derivations, although the | 
contrary position is assumed by others; that mood 

and tense have not been weil defined; and that! 
considered in themselves, they belong no more to 

verbs than to any other parts of speech. In fine, | 
to show that the verb is a name given to powers | 
and energies, both in the physical and intellectual 
world, which constitute the primum mobile of the 
whole system of Janguage. 


Now, then, as Ignorance and knowledge stand 
in direct opposition to each other, and cur usual 
course in passing from the one to the other has 
been circuitous, laborious, and slow; that pioneer, 
who can open the road and level the way, that 
lies directly between them, will certainly be the 
easiest to follow, and cheapest in the end. 

Ezexiet Hivprerna. 

The above work is now written, and will be in 
type immediately. It will be printed on good pa- 
per, in a fair type, and handsomely bound. The 
book will contain over two hundred 12mo. pages, 
and the price is one dollar a copy. The author 
has restrained the size of the book within as small 
a compass as possible; for he sought not quantity, 
but quality; therefore the price is low, in as much 
as he has sought, not money, but utility, which, if 
aimed at by our English grammarians, has not 
been realized to any desirable extent; therefore a 
grammar of the English language is yet wanted. 
The title of the work reads thus: 


“LOGOPOLIS ; 
OR, 
CITY OF WORDS: 


Con‘aining a developement of the Science, Grammar, Syntax, 
Logic, and Khetorie, of the English Language.” 


When we look into these departments of liter- 
ature, especially those of logic and rhetoric, each 
seems to be filled with a mass of verbiage. No 
developement is made of the science or elements 
of either; or even hinted what they are, as though 
no such realities belonged to these departments. 








A moment’s reflection will convince us that there + performs in any sentence. 


can never be an rt practised by man, except it ig 
built on known and fixed principles of science; for 
art is the practice of man, governed by the princi- 
ples of science. Our grammars, too, have no de- 
finite exposition of the nature of the several parts 
of speech, which make up a sentence. ‘Take the 
adjective, for instance; grammars tell us that it 
‘expresses the quality of things.” Is that all we 
want to know about it, when we are called upon 
to parse such sentences as these? “I'he boat is 
ninety feet long; the wall is twenty feet high; my 
knife is worth a dollar.’ In order to parse the 
above sentences understandingly, and without adds 
ing or diminishing their terms of expression, and 
thereby making a new sentence, we ought to know 
the whole economy of adjectives. All adjectives, 
except those of extent, capacity, and value, and 
also some of a moral consideration, are indefinite, 
as to any precise and fixed amount in value them- 
selves. ‘T'o be sure, they are considered with re- 
gard to their re/alive amount, in respect to one 
being possessing more or less of those qualities 
than another; but all this gives no definite account 
of their individual and absolute amount of value, 
in either of their relative degrees of comparison, 
I said, however, that some adjectives df a moral 
consideration would in some measure be defined 
as to their absolute amount of value. ‘Take, for 
instance, the adjective good; 1 may say, that my 
neighbor is a good man, that another is better, that 
another is the best. All this shows nothing as to 
any particular value, that belongs to the word 
good. When } say, that such a person is a good 
man, I might be asked ‘how good?’ to which an 
answer may be given, ‘very good.’ But all this 
does not settle the question. Now, let us define 
the adjective good, in its individual amount of 
value as to its quality. ‘The term good embraces 
term righteous, and much more; such as benevo- 
lent, charitable, kind, &c. But the term righteous 
is limited to the entire and complete discharge of 
all our civil and social obligations; and he who 
performs these, may be called a righteous man, 
And this is precisely the distinction which St. 
Paul makes between the two terms, where he is 
describing the supremacy of love manifested by 
Jesus Christ, in offering up his life for the re- 
demption of mankind. He says, that ‘scarcely for 
a righteous man will one die; but peradventure for 
a good man some will even dare to die.’ Yes, if 
we could say nothing more of our neighbor, than that 
1€ Was arighteous man; that is, one who performed 
al] his obligations, civil and social, we should have 
very little inducement to jeopardise our life to save 
his. But, if our neighbor was a man on whose 
munificence we depended for our daily comforts, 
the feelings of gratitude and personal interest 
would prompt some of us to even dare to die, in 
order to save our benefactor. Bur Jesus Christ, 
‘while we were his enemies, died for us.? What 
consummate love! Blush, O ye scoffers, at this, 
and melt into tears of repentance and gratitude! 
But all adjectives of extent, capacity, and value, 
can be limited and definitely fixed in their amount, 
by the tables of money, weights and measures, so 
that we can possess an adjusted account of their 
individual value, as used in any particular_sen- 
tence. Now we are prepared to parse thre stn- 
tences cited above: ‘Long’ is an adjective, whose 
quality in this case Is rated at ninety feet, and be- 
longs to boat; and thigh’ is an adjective, whose 
quality is rated at twenty feet, and belongs to wall; 
so ‘worth’ is an adjective, whose value in this case 
is fixed at a dollar, and it belongs to knife. There 
are hundreds of instances applicable to all the 
parts of speech, which, if my readers had patience, 
and I had time and room, might be cited. But 
whoever buys the book, will find them all illus- 
trated in a plain and simple way, by shewing first 
the nature and economy of every part. of speech, 
and then we can judge what office or function it 
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